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What, then, were Germany's real aims in the East? Nobody
knew. Hitler had no desire for any clear conception to be
formed. The Polish policy remained improvisatory, a policy
of merely seizing each opportunity of getting what there was
to be got. Here again Hitler's policy is in reality much simpler
than the outsider would imagine. It is directed to gaining
time, settling nothing definitely, and "meeting the require-
ments of the moment," in Colonel Beck's words. This may
be called realism by those who prefer the term, but it is
more accurate to call it opportunism, a policy of taking
advantage of every opportunity for revolutionary development.
It shows the total sterility of National Socialism, which can
only destroy.
But if the German policy was not clear, was the Polish policy
any clearer? Poland, too, as is now plain, was out to gain time.
It was expected that the National Socialist movement would
soon work itself out. It was also, it would seem, hoped that
Germany would continue her successes until she was so
glaringly in the wrong that a coalition would come into
existence against her and would settle the outstanding problems
with no advantage to Germany. Thus, to gain time was in any
case a useful achievement.
The attempt at National Socialist practical policy failed in
the case of Poland, or at all events made no progress, because
the extremist character of the revolution permits no limitations,
and so carries the day even against the political leaders. The
same failure attended the Danzig policy. And in this case the
opportunity existed of a broad attempt at a practical solution of
the special political problems, a solution which would have cost
National Socialism nothing, if revolutionary destruction at
home and abroad had not mattered more to it than all the
advantages of a far-seeing conception.